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t , ae ay, and saw some é¢6attie larger than we ha 
Emilee, if paid in ghvance, 9200 por annum. sen before since being oun We also saw 
Subscriptions, payments and business communications, received by/gome Shetland ponies ploughing the land; 
JOHN 8. STOKES, they belonged to J.O. He told us one of them 
at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS |was near 30 years old, he believed, but it 
PHILADELPHIA. looked well. He is endeavoring to make a 
Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to nice garden, which, as it is sheltered by walls 
JOSEPH WALTON, from the winds, will very likely be productive. 
Moorestown, Buruineton Co., N. J. His wife told me they had strawberries very 
lentifully last summer; they have also fine 
lack currants and raspberries in the season. 
We had a meeting last evening in one of the 
cottages, about half a mile from J. O.’s, it had 
two rooms which nearly opened into one an- 
: other, and answered very well. There were 
“Sixth mo. 26th. Yesterday morning we/more persons together than I expected, who 
left Burra Voe, and came to this place by|behaved very orderly, and some of the old 
boat, (West Sandwick) where on our landing, | people, when we retired, endeavored as well 
we were met in his garden by its hospitable /as they could to give us their blessing. In 
owner, d: Ogilvie, who is brother to C. Ogilvie the morning when we walked out with J. O., 
of Lerwick. C. O. had written by post to bis} who went to see about getting a place for 
brother, that we were likely to be round this holding a meeting, we went into some of their 
way, and gave us a letter of introduction ; cottages, where we had a full specimen of 
and we found on entering we might feel our-|their manner of living. In entering one we 
selves at home: we were not received merely | had to pick our way through the pig-stye or 
asstrangers to whom they would use the com-|cow-house, and look for the stepping stones ; 
mon rites of hospitality, but as friends whom | on entering it, we found a number of persons, 
they would cordially greet and welcome. Wejone or two aged and some younger, sitting 
hired a six-oared boat to take us, which is one| round their fire; which is so placed that they 
of a good size, and had six men to row us; literally sit round it, being nearly in the mid- 
the sea was smooth when we put off, and not|dle of the room, with a small bole in the roof 
much wind, and we left at the time the tide/at the top for the smoke to escape. Their 
was in our favor, which is indispensably | bedsteads resemble a berth in a ship, only that 
needful to consult in going amongst these|they are much wider—double the width. I 
islands, the current being very strong, and at thought they seemed, some of them, wider 
certain points it requires those of experience |than our bedsteads; the bottom is rather high 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Sarah Squire’s Visit to the Shetland Islands, 


(Continued from page 178.) 


chapter read, afterwards an interesting re- 
ligious opportunity occurred; and having 
then to prepare for a pedestrian tour, it was 
12 o’clock when we left their house. There 
_is no road across the bills, and although those 
quite accustomed to the country may some- 
times ride their ponies, it is more usual to 
walk. They call the distance 4 miles, but I 
believe the way we came it is nearer 8. I 
quite think more than 7 English miles. I 
thought thy dear father and thyself would 
have been quite amused to have seen our set 
‘out. D. Priestman, my attendant, taking his 
jarm, and W. S. Simmonds and M. Roberts 
together, and three men carrying our boxes 
and bags at their backs. I could not forbear 
ee we seemed setting out on a pilgrim- 
age. I thought of John Bunyan’s Christian, 
with his burden on his back. We traversed 
hill and dale—I wish I could give thee a good 
idea of it. When we had passed some good 
pasture land belonging to J. Ogilvie, we began 
to ascend a high hill which, with us, would 
be called a mountain. The ground is peat or 
|moss, covered with heath or short grass, very 
|uneven in many places, having sometimes to 
go round a boggy place to set our feet firmly: 
a considerable number of sheep are fed upon 
it. We did not see a great many, but those 
we did see, to us English people were curious 
|colors—some red or rather a red-brown and 
white, and some a mixed color like our grey 
| stockings. The wool is often worked or rather 
‘spun the natural color, and the stockings are 
i|knitted in that state. They do not shear 
the sheep, but when they see the wool loose 
they pull it off. The wool on this island is 


to manage the boats. Nearly balf way it was|from the ground, and some bave a sliding|very fine; but for their fine work they only 


very pleasant sailing, but when we had got 
opposite the Voe that leads to Moss Bank, 
we had. a considerable swell, the wind was 
against us and the tide in our favor, that it 
occasioned more motion or rather tossing of 
the boat; but the boatman do not mind the 
wind unless it is very high when they are| 
going with the tide. In stormy weather it 
isa very dangerous Sound to pass, and at all 
times there is a partin which the swell is not} 
small; it has the appearance as though the| 
waves rose up in points, and at a distance 
may be seen the foam upon them. Near 
Moss Bank a gentleman was drowned in sight 
of his own house, which he bad scarcely left 
five minutes. I believe the widow saw the 
awful catastrophe from her window: he was 
going to Burra Voe to poll—it being the time 





door, which, when they get into bed, they can 
shut. They do not appear to have any thing 
but straw to sleep upon, and sometimes but 
little of that; but they are not disposed to 
alter their manner of life, or many of them 
might be more comfortable. Their little pigs 
appear to be quite their inmates, and greatly 
enjoy keeping close to the fire. 


I intended to have said, that when we were! 


on our passage from Burra Voe to Sandwick, 
we saw a considerable number of cormorants; 
we frequently saw one or two flying, and we 
saw at one time twenty-four; they did not 
appear tu be swimming, but as though they 


were sitting on the waves, ready to dive if 


they were either disturbed or more distinctly 
saw their prey; they build on the rocky is- 
lands near. We also saw a number of small 


use the wool they pull off the neck of the 
sheep. 

But to return to our tour, J. O. went with 
us till we had ascended the highest hill, 
which he thought half way, when he kindly 
ibid us farewell. We sat down then to rest 
together, which we had done once before. 
When we had descended this hill, I supposed 
we should not have again to ascend, but 
should go through the valley, but in this I 
‘was mistaken, we had another high bill to 
‘cross, and often to pick our way and jump or 
|quickly step over places that are either forced 
by the water, or where the sods have been cut, 
or where the earth is naturally of a boggy 
character; but with all these little difficul- 
ties I could but admire the wildness of the 
‘country, and the beauty of the prospect from 








of the election—himself and eight more who| birds like the dab-chicks; the sailors called|the summit of the hills: the sea being seen on 


were in the boat, all perished; six or seven 


them dove-tails—they were very pretty. 


It|all sides, and the small and sometimes rocky 


Were the boatmen. In going to some of those| was quite amusing to see how they ride upon |islands having a majestic appearance. After 


places we were obliged to wait for favorable|the waves, and suffered themselves to be ¢ar- 


weather, which makes our progress slow, but 
more settled weather is daily expected, and 
then it is considered very pleasant passing 
from isle to isle. 


ried along. 

Evening. I wrote most of the above, my 
dear E., before breakfast, and now we have 
proceeded another stage, and reached a lodg- 


descending the last hill we came to the side 
of the Voe, where, the tide being down, we 
could walk without crossing in a boat. This, © 
to me, was the most disagreeable part of the 
walk, being very stony and I felt fatigued, 


This island, the Island of Yell, which we |ing-house at Seafield, Mid Yell, (Yell Island).' but am now very much refreshed by my tea. 


are now upon, is more cultivated and better|We parted with our kind friends at West! 


“T must not omit telling thee we bad liter- 


land than a great deal of the main land. We Sandwick, about 12 o'clock, and having alally unlegvened cakes for tea, probably baked 
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upon the hearth. When the tea-table was set 
out, cakes and dry biscuits were put on, and 
afterwards little thin cakes were brought on 
hot—made of wheat flour, but not leavened. 
It reminded me of ancient days when the calf 
was killed and the cakes were baked upon 
the hearth.” 

“ First-day, 28th.—Fitla Island. In resum- 
ing my pen I will first tell thee we had a good 
meeting last evening, held in a school-house, 
as rude a building as thou canst suppose ; but 
it pleased Divine goodness to confirm the be- 


THE FRIEND. 


But perhaps the most striking character ofjhands. Under these circumstances we de 
this belt, is the universal coating of long and|termined to turn homeward for that day.” 
dense green mosses, which wrapsrock, branch,| “The journey downward was quick but far 
and trunk and indeed every visible thing,|from pleasant. As in coming up we had got 
under bead and over head, suggesting a feel-|over much of the ground by crawling on al] 
ing of muftied stillness, much as does a coating |fours, so in going down we passed much of 
of snow at home. And yet another feature,|the way, but involuntarily, by sliding in g 
present in all the belts, but in much the most|sitting posture. 

marked degree up here, is the sponge-like} For the next three days heavy rain and 
saturation of earth, moss, rock and trunk |thunder was almost incessant. Then on Thars. 
with moisture ; and, consequent on this moist-|day, the 18th, came a bright morning, but 
ure, the vast abundance of luxuriant ferns,| with a few small clouds floating about down 


lief his loving kindness is not confined to per- 
sons, times or places. We had some serious 
young people and some elder ones, who had, 
I think, known what it is to partake of the 
cup of affliction. After meeting we took leave 
of our truly kind host and his wife, who with 
their servant also, had received us with the 
cordiality of friends; we went there as lodgers, 
but they were not willing to take anything 
trom us. About 8 o’clock we took a boat for} ‘‘ Having passed the bramble tract, to as- 
this place, and bad-a dry evening, though a)cend just at the feet of the cliff, and to look 
very cold one; the sea was pretty smooth, and/up, offered a wonderful experience. The wall 
we came the distance of 6 English miles in|runs for the greater part of its two thousand 
little more than an hour.” feet height straight up, but at the actual top 
“29th. It was concluded to hold our meet-|it overhangs. Water, falling continuously, 
ing [yesterday] at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, |even in the dry season, in which we were 
and a cottage, in which were two rooms, was|there, from every part of the upper edge, 
considered the best place that could be found.|reaches the ground, not at the base of the 
About 2 o’clock M. Roberts and myself set off cliff, but some four or five feet, or even some- 
on ponies (it being more than two English|times further, from that base.” 
miles) the men friends walking; it was the| Having bad a path cut through the vegeta- 
finest and warmest afternoon we have had, 
since being on the island. When we got near, Twelfth month, the first attempt was made 
the spot, we found a considerable number of to ascend. 
persons assembled—many more than could] “Tbe ground was exceedingly slippery, in 


especially filmy ferns, is everywhere notice- 
able. 

Lastly, immediately above this belt, be- 
tween it and the foot of the cliff, is a narrow 
zone, chiefly occupied by vast quantities of the 
blackberry, already mentioned, growing here 
among the loose debris which seems almost 
constantly to fall from the summit of the 
mountain.” 


get in—and it was proposed for us to hold our consequence of the heavy rains which had 
meeting abroad ; we therefore went in awhile recently fallen ; and this special difficulty was 
until a suitable place should be fixed upon,! enhanced by the fact that much of the ground 


when a small bank side was determined upon,| was occupied by a large flag-leaved plant, 
which was, I think I might say, commodious | which, trodden or cut down as we advanced, 
for the purpose; a sail cloth was so fixed as gave us many a fall, on account of the great 
to shelter off the wind from our backs, and slipperiness of the whole plant; and by an- 
being a little over our heads, prevented the other species so densely placed that we bad 
voice from being so much scattered as it other-| to walk over their tops, plunging and slipping 
wise would have been. The people were re-,about in the considerable quantity of water 
markably still and attentive, and some of,which each of these plants holds in its axil. 
them very serious—I suppose there were 300. Seldom, if ever did we step on the real ground, 
It is the first meeting we have had out of, but instead we climbed, hands and feet all 
doors, but one in which we might acknowl-|fully employed, over masses of vegetation, 
edge we were not forsaken of a gracious dense enough to bear our weight, over bigh- 
Master.” piled rocks and tree-stumps, and not seldom 


(To be continued.) under boulders of vast size, up tree trunks 


and along tree branches, across the beds of 


many streams so filled with broken rocks that 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
the water heard trickling below was unseen. 


Ascent of Roraima. | 


Serneoee ee GON AEN 'moss, filmy ferns and lungworts afford any 


The inclination of the ground in the savan-' but the most treacherous foot-hold and hand- 
nah, or open part of the slope at the foot of hold. 
the mountain, is much less than in the forest} At last, about 11a. M., we reached a station 
belt, which lies above it. The lower part of, near the foot of the ledge, at the base of the 
this belt of forest consists of small trees, | cliff, where some old cutlass marks on the 
which stand very closely together, and are, trees attracted my attention; it appeared, 
much matted by the long winding stems of,after enquiry from the Indians, that Mr. 
asmall bamboo. Above this is a belt of bush,| Whitely had been some years before.” 
growing not more than six or eight feet high,|_ “For more than an hour past, thick mist 
and coming up among boulders of rock, with had enveloped us ; and not only did this now 


which the ground is almost covered. | become thicker, but heavy rain also began 
“ Next comes a belt of rock and tree, where to fall. 


tion to the foot of the ledges, on the 14th of 


|Nor did the dense and universal coating of 


in the valley below us; but in consequence 
of the late rains, the bush was still very wet, 
and the stream falling from Roraima on to 
our ledge was very full of water. However, 
fearing that the rainy season had really set in, 
we determined to try to get at least as far ag 
the foot of the fall—the one remaining doubt 
fully practicable part of the ledge—in orde 
at least to know whether this last point way 
passable or not.” 

“ After we left Whitely’s station, the way 
which was very difficult and wearisome thougk 
at no point dangerous, was again over, under 
land along more tree-roots, branches and 
trunks, again over, under and along mor 
rocks and boulders, and over and up steep 
slopes of wet, slippery mud,—tree, rock and 
mud being alike wrapped in the usual cover 
ing of wet moss. Over such ground as this 
we made our way, and at last came in sight 
of the part of the ledge on to which falls the 
stream from above. A fairly gentle slope, 
covered with coarse grass taller than ourselves, 
led down, for a considerable distance, to the 
actual point on to which the water fell, which, 
to our great delight, we saw was no deep 
impassable pool or ravine, but a broad, slo 
‘ing reach of broken rocks ; on the other si 
of this the ledge sloped almost as gradually 
jupward, but this upward slope consisted 
some distance of a slippery expanse of rock, 
broken by faintly marked step-like ledges, 
over the whole of which in the heayy rainy 
season a continuous flood of water must pour, 
but which was now almost dry. At last 
the way to the top lay before us clear, and if 
somewhat difficult, certainly passable. 

We hurried down the slope before us, cut 
ting our way tbrough the long grass as quickly 
as we could. Then we came to the fall, under 
which we had to walk for some 150 yards 
Luckily, comparatively little water was com 
ing over at the time; and this, descending 
from the great height of two thousand feet, 
fell upon us only as very heavy rain. In wet 
weather—and even two or three hours of rain, 
as we sometimes saw, swell these streams it 
a wonderful way—it would probably be quite 
impossible to walk under this fall, though 
even then it would perbaps be just possible 
to walk behind it, between it and the cliff, 
clinging closely to the face of the latter.” 

In this part of the ledge grew a vegetation 
“ new and lovely enough to reward much sut 
ferings.” One of the plants is described a8 
“gloriously beautiful,’—a _Befaria, a small, 
very dwarf and compact heath-like shrub, 
with very dark green leaves, thickly encrusted 





The thermometer, though it was|with many wide-open star-shaped flowers, 


the boulders, many and large, often tower midday, fell to 54 Fahr., so that the cold, to|each some half inch across, and of the richest 
overhead, and the trees few, stunted, gnarled us accustomed to the tropics, was intense.|and most intense crimson. 


and twisted, grow round, over and under the Moreover all the bushes and moss-covered 


After passing the water-fall, the upper part 


rocks, and their branches meeting overhead, | 


trees which we had had to grasp, and by their|ot the ledge was comparatively easy of ascent, 
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there intertwine to make a dense rock. In| means to raise ourselves, had been like sponges|and the party reached the summit, on which 
making a path through this belt one passes filled with iced water, so that we could hard-|so many had declared the eyes of man would 
now over the branches, now under the roots.'ly hold on to them for the numbness of our|never rest. The top of the mountain seemed 
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pot to be quite flat, but to have the form of ajately I was at the door, which opened of itself, 
pasin, very shallow relatively to its extent.jand closed with a heavy bang, as soon as | 
This basin is divided up into innumerable|was out. 
mall depressions, containing little lakelets of| I then found myself in a most awful situa- 
re water. All around were rocks, in fan-|tion, exceedingly dark, with the winds roar- 
gstic shapes, the highest that was seen being |ing fearfully : while swift rolling clouds, even 
sbout 80 feet. The constant mists and clouds, |blacker than the surrounding darkness, were 
snd the frequent rain storms, keep everything|passing just over my head. Soon I heard 
aturated with water; and the soft sandstone |above the elements the voice of one whom I 
nck is fashioned by the winds into many |instinctively knew to be Satan, and though 
remarkable forms. J. W. |far off, was making for me with the most de- 
For ‘The Friend.” |™MoOniac fury, and threatening death and de- 
In No. 22 of “ The Friend,” there was pub- struction, with awful curses and imprecations 
ished an obituary notice of Jeremiah Foster,|"P0" M® aS soon as he could reach me. I 


now, though this was many years since, the 
impressions and recollections thereof are still 
so vividly before me, that I bave attempted 
to pen them down. But my description of 
my sufferings while pursued by the arch- 
enemy, fall far short of the reality. Neither 
can I give more than a faint idea of the bap- 
piness experienced in the first place I had a 
view of. : 





Reminiscences of the Franco-German War. 

An address on “ Reminiscences of War, and 
the inconsistency of War with Christianity,” 
was recently delivered in the Town Hall of 


a Friend, of Rhode Island. Many years be- 
fore his death, he had a dream of a peculiar 
and instructive character, whicb so impressed 
his mind as to prove of great value to him. 
Late in life he wrote it out for the benefit 
of his children, and left a copy among his pa- 
pers, where they found it, as he had told 
them they would. Before that be had kept 
it almost wholly locked in his own breast. 

The vagaries of the imagination in dreams 
are very peculiar and often unaccountable. 
But at times it pleases the Almighty to seal 
instruction to his children in the visions of 
the night. And from whatever source spirit- 
ual warning or encouragement may come, 
whether from impressions made on the mind 
in its wakeful hours, or when the body is 
lulled in sleep, it is wise to accept the lessons 
they teach, and to endeavor to profit thereby. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 

MY DREAM. 

I thought I was in a large city, at a great 

distance from my home, and near to a very 


large building, which I wished to enter before 
leaving the city ; and was shown that the en- 


struggled bard to get to a place of safety, but | Bridgewater, by William Jones, Secretary of 
my limbs seemed nearly useless, I could hard-|the Peace Society, London. There was a 
ly make any progress; while the enemy was/crowded attendance. The chair was taken 
coming much nearer, with increasing threats.|by F.J. Thompson. W. Jones was one of the 
I then discovered a great wall, apparently | honorary commissioners to distribute the War 
20 feet high, and only a short distance from| Victims’ Relief Fund to those who suffered 
me, which I must get over, while the enemy|during the Franco-German and the Russo- 
was nearly in reach, and constantly reitera-|Turkish wars, and he bad personal experi- 
ting his curses; I then fell flat on the ground, |ences at the siege of Metz, the bombardment 


saying, “I can do no more, unless the Lord 
help, I am undone.” A voice then said, in 
very gentle tones, “ Leave thy baskets, and 
thou will get on better.” I then looked and 
was astonished to see that I had been trying 
to run with an exceedingly large basket on 
each arm. I said, “These baskets contain 
all of my worldly goods, everything! But 
\what is tbat to life?” and immediately at- 
\tempted to throw them from me. When the 
same gentle voice said, “Thou need not throw 
away but one.” That I did with all my might, 
without hesitation or regret. I now started 
on again, and was surprised at the progress 
imade, and soon the enemy’s voice seemed 
|more distant. 


| But I dared not look back, but continued 





trance was on the other side from where I running, and soon reached the great wall, 
was at first. On entering, I found myself ina|which I now perceived had fallen partly 
very large room: larger than I before had any down just where I had to cross it; I put my 
conception of, and completely filled with the foot on one of the fallen stones and without| 
most beautiful people I ever saw—each one’s difficulty leaped over, when the enemy’s voice 
face beaming with love and joy. I imme-'could scarcely longer be beard. I kept on, as 
diately joined in the conversation, and in|jnear as I could in the right direction, and 
giving thanks to Him who sat on the throne ;'soon discovered a small light glimmering in 
but 1 cannot describe the beatitude of the, the distance; keeping this light in view, I tra- 
place. Every one seemed like a dear brother|velled on till I reached the place where the 
orsister, and I was perfectly acquainted with light was. Here was a great wall, with an 
all, no One seeming like a stranger—though |archway of immense stones. 
after waking I could not tell the names of arch, and felt very safe, and sure the enemy 
any—and the only drawback to my perfect|could not come there. After resting a little, 
happiness was the thought that I could not|I noticed the light which had been my guide, 


I entered the} 


lof Strasburg and the siege of Paris. In the 
;course of his lecture, he stated that the hor- 
rors of war, so far as his observation went, 
seldom fell upon the right shoulders—upon 
the shoulders of those who made the wars, 
who, according to the poet, are the only ones 
who ought to fight. These horrors fell main- 
ly upon the innocent and non-combatant pop- 
ulations, upon people who had no more to do 
with making the wars than the sailor in the 
tempest had to do with making the storm. 
He visited the fearful scene of the battle of 
Gravelotte soon after that struggle. There 
were no less than 350,000 men, on both sides, 
met in mortal combat upon that plain. Inthe 
early morning the sun glittered upon that 
vast array of bayonets; in the evening it 
went down on 14,000 bleeding corpses. What 
a sight presented itself to bim in one of the 
adjoining villages, which had been battered to 
pieces. Nearly every house had been knocked 


-* and destroyed. 
' 


He walked up to one of the cottages which 
had been knocked to pieces and almost un- 
roofed. There was a woman, pretty well 
advanced in life, engaged apparently in wash- 


ing. This was in the depth of winter. He 
entered and began talking to her. He asked 


her if she was in want of anything? She 
stopped her work and looked surprised. “Ob,” 
she said, “ had you seen this place before the 
war ; how happy and comfortable my husband 


remain there long, but must return to my 
home and family for a time. 

In the midst of this great enjoyment it was 
announced that the Saviour would soon enter 
the room, which caused renewed praises and 
hallelujabs to Him, who died and rose again. 
When soon a side door opened, and He, with 
the twelve apostles entered, amid such shouts 
and hallelujahs, as no one can have any con- 
ception of who has not heard them. And 
his every look, as He cast his eyes over the 
immense congregation, seemed to bestow ad- 
ditional blessings upon them, until they met 
mine; when He frowned upon me in such a 
Treproving manner that I could not endure the 
look, but dropped my head ; and then, for the 
first time, discovered that I was clothed in the 
most jilthy rags, and immediately attempted 
to leave, but feared much difficulty in getting 
from the centre of so large a room, densely 
packed with people to the doors. But as I 
moved they parted to the right and left with 
seeming scorn and contempt, and immedi- 


was in the centre of the archway, and I at- 
tempted to move it further to the left, so that 
its light might fall more directly on the path 
over which I came; hoping thereby to assist 
some of my friends, whom I knew were com- 
ing that way. But it was said to me, “ Thou 


place; if moved so as to accommodate thy 
friends, others coming from different direc- 


light.” 


wonderful masonry of the place, the like of 





which had so often instructed me said, “ Thou 
must not stop, for thou art safe no longer than 
thou keeps on in this path.” 
“What place is this, any way.” 
“This is the strait and narrow way,” in such 


an earnest and solemn voice that I awoke 


with the words still ringing in my ears, and 


my mind in such a state of excitement that 


must not move that light, it is now in its right | 


tions would hardly be benefited at all by its 


I then stood a few moments admiring the 


which I had never beheld, when the voice 


I then said, 
He said, 





and children lived here. We were farmers. 
Then came the terrible war; then the French 
came, made my husband go with them as a 
transport driver, and took away his wagon, 
filled with the produce of his farm. What 
had become of him she did not know; he had 
been gone for months, and she had heard he 
had died of fever.” He (the lecturer) had no 
doubt that he had died of fever. Then he 
found out that when the German army came, 
they took her son, and she had not heard 
anything of him for two months. Going to 
the back of the cottage they found there, 
lying upon a few rags and some straw, the 
sick daughter. She had only a few days to 
live; she was rapidly wasting away with 
consumption, and the only food she had was 
a crust of dry bread. 

Now what had these innocent persons done 
to bring down these awful sufferings upon 
themselves ? 

There was hardly a town or village in Eu- 





little more sleep was possible that night; and! rope that had not been desolated or ravaged 
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glory in war: he saw its fearful sufferings, its}seums of America.—<Selected. 


disease, its despair, its hardships, its costs, but 
of glory he saw none. 

He was present at the siege of Metz, a day 
or two previous to the surrender of the place. 

They might wonder how it was that a vast 
army of Frenchmen, containing the pick of 
the French forces, was forced to capitulate. 
They were forced to capitulate by bunger. 
A part of the force lay outside the walls, and 
the rest within. They ate horse flesh, and 
the borses they ate were reduced to skin and 
bone by hunger. These animals ate the bark 
of the fir-trees to which they were hitched ; 
they died in scores as they were thus hitched 
up. So acute was the hunger of these animals 
that they ate each others’ manes and tails! 
He asked a French soldier why he did not 
shoot a horse which was dying, dropping 
down from bunger. “Ah! Monsieur; we are 
too miserable ourselves.” Misery-hardened 
men. The French troops were starved ; they 
were, or those outside the town were, lying 
under tents pitched in mud, and they were 
dying from disease and hunger. Their great 
cry was for salt, rather than for food. They 
had been eating diseased horse-flesh for three 
months without salt. 

He entered Metz in the rear of the German 
army. The streets were a terrible sight. 
They were lined with diseased and dying 
French soldiers. Some of their countenances 
were almost obliterated with confluent small- 
pox as they croucbed down on the sides of 
the streets; and a most malignant form of 
typhoid fever was raging amongst them. In 
the square he saw drawn up 320 railroad 
trucks. No one could approach them ; they 
were guarded, but he did go round them, and 
he saw they were filled with French soldiers, 
writhing in the agonies of typhoid fever. 
Probably not one of those sufferers lived. No 
one would go near them but a young Ameri- 
can doctor, who volunteered his services for 
the work, caught the fever, as it was a cer- 
tainty he would do, died among those trucks, 
and was buried in the great trench outside 
the city walls, with the other victims from 
that square. The cry of these writhing dy- 
ing people was for water, but they could not 
obtain even that.— The Herald of Peace. 


The Book of the Law.—In thinking of an 
ancient book, one must put the idea of the 
modern book altogether out of his mind. 
The ancient book was not printed, it was 
written ; but that was not the only difference. 
The ancient book was not a book at all, so 
far as the modern notion of form is concerned. 
It was a roll of papyrus simply ; or, later, of 
parchment. These rolls were narrow, say 
eight or ten inches wide; but they might be 
ten or twenty feet long. To shut such a book 
was to roll it up; to open it, was to unroll it, 
so that it could be read. No Israelitish man- 
uscript (book) of the time of Josiab has been 
preserved to us; but we can form some idea 
of what the books of that time must have 
been from the Egyptian books (papyri), three 
and four thousand years old, which have been 
discovered in the ancient Egyptian tombs. 
When these papyri are found, they are dry, 
stiff and discolored ; and it is the work of an 
expert to soften them so that they can be 
unrolled without injuring the writing or break- 
ing the papyrus. They are then varnished, 
and placed under glass for preservation. Spe- 


Original. 


THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


It stands in the edge of the woodland, 
O’er-shadowed by maple and oak, 

Where sounds from the distant highway 
But seldom the silence broke. 


The moldering touch of the hand of time, 
Is on rafter, and beam, and stone, 

And the soft grass yields to the quiet tread 
On the worn path, now o’er-grown. 


The winter winds, as they sweep through the boughs 


Of the tall trees overhead, 
Bear the withered leaves of the faded year 
To the graves of the sleeping dead. 


Here, years ago, a goodly throng 
Of earnest seekers came, 

To worship in silence, or speak, or pray, 
We trust, in the Master’s name. 


The long array of vacant forms, 
Tells a story sad to know, 


Of the wondrous change that time has wrought, 


Since those days of long ago. 


No step resounds along the aisle; 
No worshipper comes there, 

And damp, and gloom, are in the place 
Where hearts were bowed in prayer. 


In those low mounds, the dust of some 
Is mingling with the mold, 

While some have strayed to distant lands, 
And some have left the fold. 


But while, with saddened hearts, we grieve 
O’er the work of relentless years, 

We know the Truth will stand, and thrive, 
Despite our doubts and fears, 


The cause is His, whose matchless power 
Is over all things still; 

Can bend the will, and mold the heart 
His purpose to fulfil. 


Ohio, Twelfth mo. 1885. 


Selected. 


ON SILENT WORSHIP. 


Let deepest silence all around 
Its peaceful shelter spread; 

So shall that living word abound, 
The word that wakes the dead. 


How sweet to wait upon the Lord, 
In stillness and in prayer! 


What though no preacher speak the word, 


A minister is there— 


A minister of wondrous skill 
True graces to impart: 

He teaches all the Father’s will, 
And preaches to the heart. 


He dissipates the coward’s fears, 
And bids the coldest glow; 

He speaks ; and lo! the softest tears 
Of deep contrition flow. 


He knows to bend the heart of steel, 
He bows the loftiest soul; 

O’er all we think and all we feel, 
How matchless his control ! 


And oh ! how precious is his love, 
In tenderest touches given ; 

It whispers of the bliss above, 
And stays the soul on heaven. 


From mind to mind in streams of joy, 
The holy influence spreads; : 

’Tis peace, ’tis praise without alloy, 
For God that influence sheds. 


*Twas thus, where God himself is known 
To shine without a cloud, 

The angel myriads round his throne, 
In solemn silence bowed ; 


And all were still and silent long, 
Nor dared one note to raise, 

Till burst the vast ecstatic song, 
And heaven was filled with praise. 


Selected, 
COMMONPLACE. 
“ A commonplace life,” we say, and we sigh; 
But why should we sigh as we say? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day ; 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings; 
But dark were the world and sad our lot 
If the flowers failed and the sun shone not; 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace things makes his beautiful whole, 
—Susan Coolidge, 


For “‘ The Friend,” 
Gather the Fragments—No. 24. 


In a recent conversation, a friend related 
the case of a Cornish miner named Ve 
whom he knew personally, and who, in or 
about the year 1842, was down a shaft of 
copper mine with a fellow workman prepar 
ing for a blast. The fuse had been connected 
with the powder, and was accidentally ignited 
before either of the workmen had been drawn 
up from the mine. A premature explosion 
was inevitable, and the man at the windlasg 
could not hoist both at once. Verran said to 
his companion, “ You have a family, get in the 
bucket. In a minute I shall be in Heaven.” 
The man did so and was safely removed, 
Verran lay down close to the side of the shaft, 
and held a large stone before his face to pro 
tect his eyes, of which the miners are very 
careful, as they are often injured. When the 
explosion cleared away, be was found alive 
and unbarmed. 

The noble, self-sacrificing spirit shown by 
this poor and ignorant miner awakened much 
interest. The Journal of Caroline Fox, 
young Friend of Cornwall, recently published 
under the title of “‘ Memories of Old Friends,” 
contains several references to Michael Verran 
and his history. The first of these mentions 
that Thomas Carlyle had written a note to 
his friend John Sterling who then resided at 
Falmouth, begging him “to make inquiries 
about the miner at Caridon who so heroically 
devoted himself to the saving of bis comrade, 
and suggesting whether anything and what 
sort of thing might be done for him. ‘Atal 





events,’ he says, ‘let me know whether there 
is one other such true, brave workman living 
and working with me at this time on this 
earth ; there is help and profit in being sure 
of that.’” 

Her next entry states that Verran was 
saving up his moriey with the prospect of 
leaving the mine and getting six months 
learning. In this project he was assisted by 
several of his friends, Carlyle among them, 
who contributed to a small fund raised for 
that purpose, principally by the efforts of 
Caroline Fox and her sister. 

A little later, she makes the following not 
of an account sent her by a female friend, of 
a visit to Verran, which she and her father 
had paid. “He gave a simple, quiet account 
of the Caridon affair; during which it seems 
his mind was so full of the prospect of being 
so soon with his Saviour, that the idea a 
death and its suffering hardly occurred to 
him; and on coming to the surface, he fell 
down on his knees in the shed and ‘gave 
glory.’ He is not getting on very brilliantly 
at school, but is steady and persevering.” 

That his progress was not very “ brilliant’ 
may be inferred from a subsequent entry 
C. Fox, who mentions that she had received 
a letter from him, which showed his strong 
gratitude both “to God and man;” and that 
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be finds spelling “ asier than at first, and has 


t to the Rule of Three in refimatic.” 

The mention made of M. Verran, by Car- 

le, in his Life of Sterling, contains some ad- 
ional information, and may be here intro- 


duced as a specimen of the curious style of 


tbat writer, and as corroborating the narra- 
jive already given. 

“One other little event dwells with me, out 
of those Falmouth times, exact date now for- 
gotten; a pleasant little matter, in which 
Sterling, and principally the Misses Fox, 
bright cheery young creatures, were con- 
cerned ; which, for the sake of its human in- 
terest, is worth mention. In acertain Cornish 
mine, said the newspapers duly specifying it, 
two miners, deep down in the sbaft, were en- 
gaged putting in a shot for blasting: they 
had completed their affair, and were about to 
give the signal for being hoisted up,—one at 
a time was all their coadjutor at the top could 
manage, and the second was to kindle the 
match, and then mount with all speed. Now 
it chanced while they were both still below, 
one of them thought the match too long; 


tried to break it shorter, took a couple of 


stones, a flat and a sharp, to cut it shorter ; 
did cut it of the due length, but horrible to 
relate, kindled it at the same time, and both 
were still below! Both shouted vehemently 
to the coadjutor at the windlass, both sprang 
at the basket; the windlass man could not 
move it with them both. Here was a moment 
for poor miner Jack and miner Will! Instant 
horrible death bangs over both,—when Will 
generously resigns himself: ‘Go aloft, Jack,’ 
and sits down; ‘away, in one minute I shall 
be in Heaven!’ Jack bounds aloft, the explo- 
sion instantly follows, bruises his face as he 
looks over ; he is safe above ground: and poor 
Will? Descending eagerly they find Will too, 
as if by miracle, buried under the rocks which 
had arched themselves over him, and little 
injured: he, too, is brought up safe, and all 
ends joyfully, say the newspapers. 

“Such a piece of manful promptitude, and 
salutary human heroism, was worth investi- 
gating. It was investigated ; found to be ac- 
curate to the letter,—with this additional 
explanation, that Will, an honest, ignorant, 
good man, entirely given up to Methodism, 
had been perfect in the ‘faith of assurance,’ 
certain that he should get to Heaven if he 
died, certain that Jack would not, which had 
been the ground of his decision in that great 
moment; for the rest, that he much wished 
tolearn reading and writing and find some 
way of life above ground instead of below. 
By aid of the Misses Fox and the rest of that 
family, a subscription was raised to this 
Methodist hero: be emerged into daylight 
with fifty pounds in bis pocket; did strenu- 
ously try for certain months to learn reading 
and writing; found’ he could not learn these 
arts or either of them; took his money and 
bought cows with it, wedding at the same 
time some religious likely milkmaid; and is, 
last time I heard of him, a prosperous modest 
dairyman.” 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


Selections from Letters of Sarah (Lynes) Grubb. 


(Concluded from page 179.) 
1834. 


preaching already during this Yearly|Meeting, 
but really we can select but little that has been 






















with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’ 

* * * There is room, amidst all our oc- 
casions of sadness, to be humbly thankful that 
the sure foundation is kept to by a living 
remnant, and also that a little, yet firm, faith 
is vouchsafed, that the ancient testimonies 
of the immutable truth will continue to be 
upheld by at least a few, and the standard 


let the great and the learned among us say 
what they will, of further light being mani- 
fested to them on gospel truths, than was 
known in former days, surely as there is 


the Gospel, and that it was long since proved 
the sons of the morning of our day, as a peo- 
ple, were brought to this, that which has stood 
the test of ages will stand through all, being 
truth and righteousness unfailingly; and it 
requires not the torch of human reason to 
search it out.” 

1835. 
us, which bath not the sanction of His spirit, 
who still sustains the name of ‘ Counsellor,’ 
with those who feel that without Him they 
ean do nothing. But surely, ‘ The Lord will 
do a marvellous work among this people, even 
a marvellous work and a wonder; for the 
wisdom of the wise men shall perish, and the 
understanding of the prudent shall be bid,’ 
even when the simplicity of truth, its wisdom 
and its power shall be raised into dominion 
again. How shall the meek then rejoice in 
the Lord, and the poor know what it is to 
joy in the Holy One of Israel! ‘for the house 
of Jacob shall not be ashamed,’ seeing that 
the dependence of this wrestling seed is in 
the Lord alone, in whom is strength ever- 
lasting.” 











raised in its own dignity and simplicity ; for 


nothing beyond the meridian brightness of 


“T fear there is a confederacy among 


our strength like Samson, and we have surely 
‘changed our glory for that which doth not 
profit us.’ Some tell me to recollect ‘ the cause 
is the Lord’s.’ This I do not forget; but 
some of us are commanded to sigh in measure 
like the prophet, who was to sigh deeply ; yea, 
to the ‘breaking of his loins.’ Others see 
nothing to sigh for.” 

1837. ‘“ Few seem to me to remain amongst 
us, who persevere in the path cast up for the 
self-denying followers of Immanuel crucified. 
Few indeed, in this good old way, in which 
our forefathers were as a shining light, and 
yet I hope we still have hidden ones secretly 
embracing, yea, purchasing, the ever blessed, 
immutable truth, on its own terms ; not wish- 
ing to enter into, or repair to argument, to 
convince them of that which is self-evident, 
but simply submitting to Divine grace, that 
what they are, they may be by it. I humbly 
trust that the Great Head of the Church will 
bring such a state more and more into view, to 
His own glory and the edifying of the body in 
love ; even that love which isin Christ Jesus ; 
which ‘ neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature,’ shall be able to sep- 
arate those from, who trust in the Lord with 
all the heart, and lean not to their own under- 
standing.” 





Natural History, Science, &. 


A Living Barometer—lIt is a well known 
fact that several of our smaller animals are 
so sensitive to changes from heat to cold, and 
from dry to moist, that they fortell those 
changes some time in advance. 

In the Smithsonian Institution’s list of ani- 
mals valuable to man, the tree-toad is men- 


1835. Oh! the want of true simplicity, of] tioned as an excellent weather prophet, and 


best wisdom and of keeping to the power of 
truth! It seems as if there was danger of 
idolizing the human understanding now, and 
bringing all things to the test of reason; so 
while we say we see, our blindness increases 
to an alarming degree; and not a few (it is 
to be feared) are stumbling upon the dark 
mountains, having wandered from the safe 
abiding in the lowly place ; comparable to the 
situation of the people of the Lord formerly, 
when it was said, ‘As the valleys are they 
spread forth,’ &c. Again and again has the 
right thing been raised into the ascendency 
over that which would have taken its place, 
and which sought to keep down the lowly 
life of the Lord Jesus. We have been thank- 
ful in feeling that it was limited; but oh! 
there remains to be great occasion for lamen- 
tation.” 

1837. “Ob! may all beware of choosing a 
path that looks pleasing to the unanointed 
eye, and as though it must end in life and 
salvation; but not being strait and narrow 
to the aspiring, unsubdued mind of man, will, 
sooner or later, be found to diverge into the 
broad way that leads to destruction.” 

1837. “I have sighed and mourned for the 
state of things among us, as a Society. I do 
believe there never was such general falling 
away; such erring in vision too, and such 

tumbling in judgment. Scarcely any true 
discernment seems left us. The acts of the 


“We have heard a great deal of|Society, in some instances, have been utterly 


inconsistent with our principles; so that it 
may be confessed that, in our sanctioning 


like the old sort; even as an apostle spoke of|what is irreconcilable with the truth, even 
the true gospel ministry, when he said, ‘ Not'in a society capacity, we bave given away 


I can testify to its power of foretelling the 
change in the weather. I have in my pos- 
session a paper-weight in the form of a bronze 
frog, supporting upon its back a glass tube 
witb a bulb at the bottom. Some months ago 
I was fortunate enough to catch a tree-toad, 
and having heard of his ability as a weather- 
prophet, I put him into my glass tube, and 
made from matches a small ladder so that he 
could climb up or down within the tube. I 
soon found that the approach of a change in 
the weather was always noticed by the little 
prisoner, who climbed toward the top when- 
ever the air grew moist or before rain, and 
as invariably descended toward the bottom 
of the tube in advance of the coming of dry 
weather.—C. F. H.; in St. Nicholas. 

Carbon Points.—Upwards of 1,000,000 car- 
bon points are consumed every week in the 
United States, and the manufacturers are 
endeavoring to combine to prevent ruinous 
competition. Carbon points are the sticks 
of carbon. used in the are electric lamps. 
They are about six inches long and one-third 
inch in diameter. They are made of com- 
pressed coke, which bas been pulverized and 
mixed with molasses and other substances. 
When these carbon points first became an 
article of commerce they were sold by the 
manufacturers at $65 a thousand, and as late 
as two years ago they sold for $55. Since 
then, however, the large profits in the busi- 
ness have resulted in the establishment of at 
least a dozen factories, and the price has 
dropped from $55 to $15.— The American. 

The Burrowing Spider—It is a remark of 
Mary Treat, in her Home Studies, that the 
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more she limited herself to a small area, the|in order to carry a wire over it, and carelessly 
more discoveries she made in natural history.| grasped the positive wire with one hand and 
In her grounds, occupying about an acre, at|the negative with the other, thus causing the 
Vineland, N. J., she found two species of bur-|current to flow through his body. The con- 
rowing spider, before unknown to naturalists.|vulsion of the muscles of the hand caused by 
One of these, the Tiger Spider, digsa straight) this, held him there belpless until an assistant 
tube in the earth six or seven inches in depth./ran five squares to the electric light station, 
To conceal its retreat, it builds a broad, silk-| when the circuit was broken and he released. 


lined funnel at the top, which forms the found- 
ation of a concealed room. Over this a can- 
opy of web is spun, leaving a place of exit on 
one side. A female spider, which she watched 
at its work, then selected a dry oak-leaf, about 
two inches broad and three inches in length, 
laid it over the canopy, and fastened it down 
all around, except at the entrance. Shethen 
pulled down blades of grass, laid them over 
the leaf, and fastened them with web so dex- 
terously that it cannot be seen except with the 
closest scrutiny. This makes a strong roof 
over her domicile. This done, she stands at 
the door of her neat apartment, waiting for 
any chance insect that may come within her 
range. 

M. Treat says: “I have often tried my 


friends, to see if they could find one of these) 


concealed burrows, and have limited the space 
to a few square inches, within which it was 
located, but they scarcely ever hit upon the 
right spot.” 

She bad twenty-cight of these spiders under 
observation in ber grounds, and on visiting 
them in the Eighth month, she found many 
of them had closed their doors very firmly. 
This was a protection against a large wasp, 
with steel-blue wings, and two bright orange 
spots on either side of the abdomen, which 
eagerly hunts the spiders as food for her fu- 
ture young. She runs over the ground swiftly, 
peering here and there, until she alights upon 
an open burrow, down which she speedily 
goes, and soon comes out, dragging her vic- 
tim, which she has paralyzed with her pow- 
erful sting. She drags the spider to a bur- 
row which she has previously dug, and disap- 
pears within. She comes out empty-banded, 
and proceeds to fill up the hole with the earth 
which she bas thrown out, then pounds the 
earth down by repeatedly striking her body 
on the ground, rakes the ground over to 
make it level, and scatters pebbles around, 
so that it looks noways different from the 
surrounding grounds. In the body of the spi- 
der an egg bas been deposited, which batches 
into a grub that feeds upon the spider. 

About the end of the month the wasps dis- 
appeared, but out of the 28 spiders only five 
were left. 

The other species of burrowing spider 


which inhabited her grounds, is still more of 


an architect, and builds a little tower on the 
top of its burrow, of sticks, arranged in a five- 
sided wall, and firmly fastened in position 
with web. After laying one tier of sticks, it 
places a row of pellets of earth on the inside, 
which are flattened by the pressure of its 
body, and so arranged as to make the wall 
perfectly round and silk lined. The tower is 
thus built up of successive layers of sticks 
and earth, to the beight of two or three inches. 

Resisting Electric Shocks.—Many deaths 
have been caused by the passage of powerful 
electric currents through the body, but there 
have been some instances of recovery after 
exposure to an accident of this kind, which 
usually proves fatal. One of the workmen 
of the Bell Telephone Company climbed a 
pole belonging to an electric light company, 


A rope had been attached to him and passed 
over the arm of the pole, which was held by 
another man, and this prevented his falling. 
The thumb of the left hand and two of the 
fingers of the right were nearly burned off, 
but he recovered, though unconscious for a 
time. 


2 oe 


Items. 


Local Option in Canada.—A writer from Ontario, 
in an article published in The Independent of New 
York, estimates the cost to the British Provinces of 
the drink traffic, to be not less than $50,000,000 per 
annum; and the revenue derived from it about, 
$6,000,000. He says: “It is surprising that an in- 
telligent people should, even on financial grounds, 
question the wisdom of continuing such a traffic? 
There was a nobleman in Great Britain who died 
some years ago, who was very particular in looking 
after little things, and was very penurious in regard 
to small sums of money. One day in driving he 
accidentally dropped a shilling down the slit of the 
carriage window. He at once drove round to his 
coach-maker and asked that the shilling be taken 
out for him. <A few days after he received from the 
coach-maker a bill to this effect: ‘To extracting 
coin from the slit of the carriage window, five shil- 
lings.’ That was a poor financial transaction. And 
the Canadian people are now seeing pretty clearly 
that it is penny-wise and pound-foolish to sanction 


ment in favor of Christianity within the space of 
one short year.” 

— Bible in the Public Schools.—The Supreme Court 
of Iowa has rendered a decision affirming the con- 
stitutionality of the Act respecting the use of the 
Bible in PublicSchools. The act says, “The Bible 
shall not be excluded from any school or institution 
in this State, nor shall any pupil be required to read 
it contrary to the wishes of his parent or guardian,” 

A taxpayer in one of the school districts brought 
an action in a District Court, praying for an injune- 
tion to prevent the reading of the Bible, &c., in the 
school; and, upon the refusal of the court to grant 
such injunction, appealed to the Supreme : 
taking the ground that the law on the subject wag 
unconstitutional, because by reading the Bible, re 
peating the Lord’s prayer, &c., the school-house jy 

ractically converted into a place of worship, and 

e, as a taxpayer, is thus compelled to pay taxeg 
| for building and repairing a place of a This 

e Con 





, he argued, was contrary to the provision of t 
stitution of the State, which says that no persog 
| ‘shall be compelled to attend any place of worshi 

| pay tithes, taxes, or other rates for building or rm 
pairing places of worship, or the maintenance @f 
any minister or ministry.” 

The Supreme Court decided that, because of the 
casual use of the building for the performance of 
what might be considered as religious worship, it 
would be a very strained construction to regard it 
as such a place of worship as was referred to in 4 
Constitution—that the arguments of the plain 
showed that his real objection was that religious 
exercises are made a part of the educational system 
—and that since his own children were not required 
to be present at these, there was no constitutional 
or legal ground for his application for relief. 

—The Tract Respository.—The Report for the year 


1885, which accompanies the number of this valu 
able paper, dated First month, 1886, states that 10 


| 
| 


{ 


a traffic that is costing $50,000,000 for the sake of numbers have been issued during the year, with an 


getting back $6,000,000 of that money.” 

The present temperance feeling in Canada, he re- 
gards as the development of a long educational pro- 
cess, by which the people have been trained, and 
made to see the evils of intemperance. And this 
strengthens the hope that the present movement 
will not prove a temporary outburst of feeling—since 
it is the result of “a gradual preparation going on 
for more than half a century.” 

“The Canada Temperance Act,” better known 
as the “Scott Act,” is a “ Dominion” law, and was 


|average edition of about 10,500 copies. 


It has been 


largely circulated in South and North Carolina, 
Georgia, and other Southern States. There hag 
been received in donations during the year $577.25; 
and the cost of paper, printing, postage, &c., was 
$633. The publisher, David Heston of Frankford, 
Philada., says in the report,—‘ Considerable care 
has been exercised in placing the paper in the hands 
of such persons as are likely to distribute it judi 
iciously. Letters received from time to time from 
these, give gratifying assurances that it is still read 


passed in 1878, in compliance with the petitions of quite generally with pleasure by those who receive 


500,000 persons. It prohibits the sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverages to any person residing in the 
limits of the municipality which adopts it. It has 
become the law in the whole of Prince Edward’s 
Island; in 13 out of the 19 municipalities in Nova 
Scotia; in 10 out of 16 of those in New Brunswick; 





and in 27 out of 47 in Ontario. In 85 election con- 
tests, the law has been carried 69 times. Seven 
efforts have been made by the liquor-men to repeal 
the law, but all unsuccessfully. “‘ No municipality 
that has tried it has ever rejected it.” 

—A Wesleyan Secession in the Tonga Islands.—The 
secession from the Wesleyan Church in Tonga, in 
the South Seas, has gone on, it is said, until the 
new Church has become the majority. Tonga is 
under the control of the Australasian Wesleyan 
General Conference. The trouble began in 1881, 
when a popular missionary was recalled by the Con- 
ference authorities, and a chairman was removed 
from his position. The king gave the signal to re- 
volt, and now seven-eighths of the members have 


| become members of the National Wesleyan Church 
|of Tonga. 


No change will be made either in creed 
or polity. The churches will simply form an inde- 
pendent conference. The king and all the chiefs 
adhere to the new Church.— Zhe Independent. 


— Christianity in Japan.—The Japan Mail reports 
that at preaching services held at Tokio in the 
largest theatre in the city, the audiences are esti- 
mated at from 4500 to 6000 each day. The preach- 
ing is mostly by native Japanese. The Mail says: 
“The large attendance, the earnest attention, with 
so little dissent or interruption, in so public and 





free a place as the most popular theatre in Tokio, 
give evidence of a marked advance in public senti- 


it, while some letters go further and state that good 
results are arising therefrom. But however desit 
able it might seem to be to witness, and, as it were, 
{measure these results, our efforts to do so cal 
‘amount to but little, as One only knows, who 
|knoweth all things. It is, perhaps, enough for w 
\to witness His approving smile upon our feeble 
efforts to plant or to water, trusting that in due time 
our Heavenly Father will grant an increase.” 
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——_— 


William Penn says of the faithful member 
of our Society in the beginning of its exist 
ence, that they were taught by the Spirit of 
Christ to submit all their thoughts, words and 
actions to the test of their accordance with 
the Divine will, as revealed by the Light of 
Christ in their consciences, to which every- 
thing was brought as to the Judge of what 
was right and what was wrong. 

It would be impossible for one who com 
tinued in this watchful and submissive frame 
of mind to become a slave to intemperance; 
for the warning voice in his own heart would 
assuredly be raised in condemnation of those 
indulgences which would lead to such a sad 
result. 

In accordance with that sclf-restraint whieh 
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the Christian religion requires, the Society of 
Friends has been careful to enjoin upon its 
members the avoidance of all excess, especial- 
ly in partaking of stimulants, the craving for 
which is apt to increase with their use, till it 
sometimes becomes an overpowering impulse, 
which there is little strength to resist or con- 
trol. 

A selection from the cautions on this sub- 
ject, contained in the minutes of Philadelphia 

early Meeting may prove interesting to some 


‘of our readers. 


We find as early as 1685, an advice against 
selling rum or other strong liquor to Indians, 
“because they use them not to moderation, 
but to excess and drunkenness.” 

While Friends in those days were largely 
left to their own sense of what was right, as 
to their “eating and drinking,” and the cau- 
tions extended were principally to the obser- 
vance of moderation and avoidance of excess, 
yet, at an early period, the danger of a grow- 
ing habit being formed of using strong drink 
needlessly, was seen and brought to notice. 

In an epistle to its subordinate meetings, | 


were enjoined to appoint committees to visit 
those members who were concerned in the 
importation or sale of distilled spirituous li- 
quors, or in their distillation from grain or 
other produce; and advice was extended to 
“those who make use of spirituous liquors in 
their families in a medicinal way, that they 
be careful to keep within the bounds of true 
moderation in the use of them for such a pur- 
pose; and that our members in general re- 
frain from using them in the time of harvest 
or otherwise.” 

In 1796 it was concluded that Monthly 
Meetings should treat as offenders those who 
distil spirits out of grain, or retail such liquor; 
and that other importers, distillers or vendors 
of liquors should not be employed in any ser- 
vice of the church, nor their contributions re- 
ceived for the use thereof. 

Subsequent to this date, frequent references 
to this subject appear on the minutes of the 
Yearly Meeting, often introduced by sugges- 
tions from different Quarterly Meetings, look- 
ing to the adoption of more stringent rules on 
this subject. These were several times re- 


issued in 1706, it is advised, “That none ac- ferred to committees, but they almost uni- 
custom themselves to vain and idle company, | versally resulted in renewed advices to patient 
sipping and tippling of drams and strong labor with those who were a cause for uneasi- 





drink in inns or elsewhere; for though such ness. 
as use that evil practice may not suddenly be 
so far prevailed upon as to be drunk to the, 
greatest degree, yet they often inflame them-. 
selves thereby, so as to become like ground 
fitted for the seeds of the greatest transgres- 
sions; and some that have bad the example| 
of virtuous parents, have from such begin- 
nings in corners, arrived to a shameless ex- 
cess, to the ruin of themselves, their wives 
and families, and scandal of that holy name 
by which they have been called.” 

In an epistle issued in 1721, reference is 
made to taking of drams “ insensibly stealing 
upon the unwary by wantonness in the young, 
and the false and deceitful heat it seems to 
supply the aged with, so that by long habit, 
when the true warmth of nature becomes 
thereby weakened and supplanted, the stom- 


ach seems to crave those strong spirits even! 


to supply what they have destroyed.” 

In 1766, “ Overseers and other concerned 
Friends are desired to excite their brethren 
to vigilance to avoid the immoderate use of 
spirituous liquors at harvest and other times, 
which it is feared may for want of care in- 
crease, to the great detriment of individuals 
and the dishonor of our religious profession, 
and a concern is revived in this meeting to 
advise against, and to excite Friends to dis- 
courage it on all occasions, both by example 
and precept.” 

In the report sent up to the Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1782, it is stated that some Friends are 


80 impressed with the need of care on this| 


subject, “that they wholly forbear the use of 
spirituous liquors.” 

A minute adopted in 1784 speaks of “the 
corrupting, debasing and ruinous effects con- 
sequent on the importation and retailing large 
quantities of distilled spirits, whereby the in- 
temperate use of them is greatly aided and 
encouraged ;” and it advises well-concerned 
Friends in all quarters, “to exert honest en- 
deavors, both by example and loving entreaty, 
to caution and dissuade all our members from 
being concerned in the importation or retail- 
ing distilled spirits, or giving countenance 
thereto.” 

In 1788, Quarterly and Monthly Meetings 





In 1878, the advice which had so long been 
extended to our members as to the use of dis- 
tilled spirits, was made to include an absti-| 
nence from all drinks of an intoxicating na- 
ture. 

In reviewing this outline of the testimony 
borne by our Society, as to the use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, it is evident that it was originally 
directed only against excess. In this they fol-| 
lowed the example and precepts of our Saviour | 
and his apostles. Our blessed Redeemer de- 


committees have been appointed to extend 
such care and advice as may be needed to 
their members on this subject. If the func- 
tions of such committees should degenerate 
intu a merely formal inquiry of the members 
as to their habits, they would be worse than 
useless ; for then the conscience of the meet- 
ing might be appeased by the thought that 
some attention had been given to the subject, 
while no godly labor had been extended to 
those who required it. A mere statistical ta- 
ble of the number of persons who use spirits, 
beer or cider, is comparatively worthless. 
Nothing can ever be a substitute for a vital 
religious concern ; and all attempts to supply 
its place by any form of church machinery, 
will ultimately prove a delusion and a failure. 
At a time like the present, when public at- 
tention has been mucb turned to the evils 
flowing from the use of intoxicating drinks, 
and much earnest feeling has been awakened ; 
it is especially important that the official acts 
of the Society of Friends should be based on 
those Divine openings and leadings, which 
have so often been experienced in its delibera- 
tions, and which are the only safe guides for 
it to follow. This will keep it from being 
moved from its true foundation by excite- 
ments of any kind which may prevail in the 
community. The advices and directions 
which emanate from a body, which is thus 
reserved under the government of the Holy 
lead of the Church, will carry with them a 
religious weight and authority, that will find 
an answer in the hearts of the living mem- 
bers—an authority which belongs: only to 
that which flows from the Source of all good. 





We have received a small pamphlet, en- 
titled “Early Friends and Outward Ordi- 


clared that whosoever would be his disciple, nances,” by Thomas Kimber ; reprinted from 
must take up his cross and follow Him. This The Friends’ Review. The principal object of 
holy cross,—the restraining power of the the essay is to disprove the assertion made by 
Spirit of Christ—would certainly prevent David Updegraaf that early Friends not only 
every one who was governed by it, from giv- tolerated, but practised among themselves 
ing way to unrestrained indulgence in any of the outward “ ordinances.” It says: “ This 


the propensities or appetites of our nature. 
It was because they saw bow often the 
moderate use of spirituous liquors gradually 
degenerated into an excessive use, that our 
fathers were so earnest in their advices and 
warnings. To this must be added, as a co- 
gent reason for total abstinence, that those 
who practise such self-denial can exercise an 
increased influence, both by their example 
and their labors, with those who have yield- 


unfounded assertion, the writer of the pamph- 
let [D. Updegraaf] proceeds to support by 
mutilated extracts from the writings of the 
approved authorities of our Church; and by 
grouping together wholly disconnected pas- 
sages, so interweaving them with perverted 
constructions and ingenious comments, as to 
make the writers whom he affects to quote, 
appear to say precisely the opposite of what 
they really do say.” 


ed, or are in danger of yielding, to the grow-| The comparison made by T. Kimber of D. 
ing demands of an appetite for liquor. U.’s extracts with fuller quotations from W. 
| It was the consideration of the influence of Penn, R. Barclay, &e., justifies his charge 
her example, which led our dear friend Mary that those writers, and our Society at large, 
Capper, in advanced life to give up the glass have been grossly misrepresented as to their 
of wine at ber dinner, to which sbe bad long position on what are called the “ ordinances.” 
been accustomed—not that she was conscious | 
of any injury or danger to herself. And we| We have received from Charles Perry, of 
believe that hundreds of others have yielded| Westerly, Rbode Island, a pamphlet pre- 
to the gentle impressions of the Spirit of; pared by himself, and entitled “A Brief Ex- 
Christ, leading them to the practice of a/position and Vindication of some of the most 
similar self-denial; which has been attended Important of the Original Doctrines, Princi- 
with the answer of peace. ples and Practices of the Religious Society of 

It is a comfort to believe that such a feel-| Friends.” It has been published with the 
ing largely prevails within the compass of sanction of the Meeting for Sufferings held at 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting at the present|Pawtucket, R. I. The introduction states 
time; so that its leading members are gener-|that the essay was at first thought of only as 
ally united in their desire to promote the|a record of his own convictions, to be left in 
cause of temperance, and in their willingness| manuscript for his children and near family 
to make personal sacrifices for the sake of relatives, but that while engaged in its pre- 
others. paration he felt that it might be more useful 

In most or all of our Monthly Meetings, ‘if its circulation were extended more widely. 
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! 
It contains a brief statement of many of 


the doctrines of Christianity as held by the 


Society of Friends, supported by extracts 
from the Scriptures. It also speaks of the 
provisions of their Discipline, and of some of 
those testimonies in respect to which Friends 
differ most from other denominations. The 
author appears to have been encouraged in 
his work by the belief that some, who have 
strayed from the primitive principles and 
practices of Friends, desire to see the ancient | 
paths restored, and to walk therein. In refer-| 
ence to this subject, he says: ‘“ May we not 
then hope that there may yet be a regather-' 
ing of the people to the ancient standard of| 
truth ; and that if such sbould occur, our holy | 
Leader will regard it with favor and crown) 
it with success ?” 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—In the U.S. Senate, on the 5th 
instant, a message was received from the President 
transmitting the draft of a bill to provide for the allot- 
ment of lands in severalty to the Indians. It was read 
and referred. On the 8th, the Utah bill was resumed, 
and after debate, passed by a vote of 38 to 7. | 

In the House of Representatives, nearly 4000 bills 
have been introduced. About one-fourth of the num- 
ber are referred to the Committee on “Invalid Pen- 
sions.” 

A great storm, accompanied by a cold wave, com- 
menced in Montana and Dakota on the 6th instant, and 
swept over the entire United States. Its force is not 
yet (12 inst.) expended. The following temperatures 
are reported : Minnesota, 34° below zero; St. Vincent, 
48°; St. Paul, 20°; Farga, Dakota, 14° ; Des Moines, 
Iowa, 12°; Chicago, 16°; Chattanooga, 7°; Northern 
South Carolina, 8°—all below zero. Many cattle ar- 
riving in Baltimore from the West, are found frozen to 
death. The diameter of the cyclone was about twelve 
hundred miles, and the maximum wind velocity re- 
corded was about seventy miles per hour. Travel was 
interrupted on nearly all the railroads, west and east, 
and many serious marine disasters are reported along | 
the Middle Atlantic and New England coast. Ex-| 
ceptionally low temperatures were reported in the} 
South, ice several inches thick being formed at Gal-| 
veston. The lowest temperatures ever known in the 
Southern sugar belt were recorded, the thermometer 
falling to zero, or near it, in some localities in Texas 
and Louisiana. The minimum temperature reported 
was, of course, in the Northwest—52° below zero in 
Manitoba. 

It is feared that heavy losses will occur among the 
cattle in the ranges in New Mexico this winter. “The 
cattlemen, anticipating an open winter, have generally 
retained fewer men than usual, and, on account of the 
recent storms, the cattle are many of them already drift- 
ing from their ranges.” 

‘The merchants of E] Paso, Texas, and other towns 
along the Rio Grande, are circulating petitions asking 
the Government to abolish the free zone between this 
country and Mexico, because of the facilities it offers 
for smuggling on both sides. 

The city and county officers at Des Moines, Iowa, are 
vigorously enforcing the Prohibition law. Sixty cases | 
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and Letterly streets, and on the southeast and south- 
west by Taylor and Coral streets, were burned. The 
oss Was estimated by several manufacturers at a million 
dollars. About 900 persons are thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 364, 
which was 26 less than during the previous week, and 
81 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing, 194 were males, and 170 females: 50 
died of consumption ; 39 of pneumonia ; 27 of croup ; 15 
of diphtheria; 12 of meningitis; 11 of old age; 11 of 
typhoid fever and 10 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 112§; 4’s, 1233; 3’s, 103; 
currency 6’s, 125} a 1344. 

Cotton was quiet at 9% cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet but steady at 7} cts. for 70 Abel 
test, in barrels, and 8j cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed.—Choice lots were in light supply and fair de- 
mand at full prices. Sales of three cars western winter 
bran, at $16.75 a $17 per ton for good to choice. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market ruled steady, but 
demand from jobbers was confined to current require- 
ments. Sales of 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.50 ; 250 
barrels Ohio, straight, at $4.90 a $5; 375 barrels winter 
patent, at $5.25 a $5.50; 125 barrels Minnesota, at $4.75, 
and 500 barrels do., patent at $5.40 a $5.60. Rye-flour 
was firm at $3.60 a $3.65 per barrel. Buckwheat flour 
was in better demand at $2 a $2.10 per 100 lbs. for new 
process, 

Grain.—Wheat options were quiet, but strong, clos- 
ing }c. higher, with No. 2 red as follows: Ist mo. 87} 
cts. bid, 874 cts. asked; 2nd mo. 88} ets. bid, 884 cts. 
asked; 3rd mo. 89} cts. bid, 89} cts. asked; 4th mo. 
91} cts. bid, 914 cts. asked ; 5th mo. 93 cts. bid, 93} cts. 
asked. Rye was dull and 2c. lower, being offered at 68 
cts. per bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn options 
were quiet, but firmly held. No. 2 mixed closed as fol- 
lows: Ist mo., 48} cts. bid, 49 cts. asked; 2nd mo., 47% 
cts. bid, 484 cts. asked; 3rd mo. 47} cts. bid, 48 cts. 
asked ; 4th mo., 474 cts. bid, 48 cts. asked; 5th mo. 474 
cts. bid, 48 cts. asked. Oats options were in fair re- 
quest and stronger. No. 2 white closed as follows : Ist 
mo., 394 cts. bid, 39} cts. asked; 2nd mo., 38} cts. bid, 
39} cts. asked ; 38rd mo., 38} cts. bid, 39} ets. asked ; 4th 
mo., 39 cts. bid, 39} cts. asked; 5th mo., 40 cts. bid, 
40} cts. asked. Car lots were 4c. higher, but not much 
in demand. 

Beef cattle active and } a 4c. higher, at 3 a 6} cts. 

Sheep active and nearly 1c. higher, at 3 a 5} cts. 

Lambs active and $c. higher, at 5 a 73 cts. 

Hogs active and }c. higher, at 6 a 6} cts. 

The receipts were beeves, 2400; sheep, 7000; hogs, 
6000. 

ForEIGN.—It is stated that the Government will 
submit to Parliament the question of the establishment 
of a British protectorate over the Bechuanas, extend- 
ing to the Upper Zambesi. 

The emigration returns for 1885 show a decrease, as 
compared with last year, of 10,000 in the number of 
people who emigrated from England to the United 
States, and of 9000 in the number who emigrated from 
England to Canada, and an increase of 9000 in the emi- 
gration from Ireland to the United States, and of 2000 
in the emigration from Ireland to Canada. 

Ata meetiug of the National League held in Dublin, 
on the 5th inst., the terrible distress among the people 
on the west coast of Ireland was considered. Several 
members made addresses deploring the condition of af- 
fairs, and atiributing it mainly to evictions. 

The great and long-continued depression in trade, to- 





in Paris have agreed upon a scheme for the unification 
of the debt of France. According to this project, the 
public debt will be converted into 3 per cent. rent 
and the perpetual floating debt will be consolidated at 
3 per cent. The plan also includes a great national 
loan. 

The establishment of peoples’ coffee kitchens, with 
the view of combating inebriety, is spreading rapidly 
throughout Germany, more especially in the northwest. 
ern section, 

The Greek Government has made overtures to the 
Government of Montenegro looking to the formation 
of an alliance, both offensive and defensive, against the 
Porte. The King of Greece will leave his capita] 
shortly for the Thessalian frontier to inspect the army, 
It is supposed that this will be the prelude to the be. 
ginning of hostilities. 

The Greek Government has received from Pringg 
Bismarck a reply to the circular note sent recently tothe 
great Powers concerning the Balkan question, and the 
attitude of Greece in connection therewith. The Ge 
man Chancellor warned Greece that if she engaged ing 
war with Turkey she will do so at her own risk; that 
she can expect no assistance from any of the great 
Powers, all of which will hold themselves aloof from 
the controversy. 

A telegram from the City of Mexico says, the current 
of lava from the volcano at Colima has made its 
two and a-quarter miles down the sides of the moun- 
tain, and the latest reports state that it is still advange 
ng. 
The police of Victoria, British Columbia, re 
that one thousand Chinese are suffering for bread in 
that city. 

A report has been received in Ottawa from Port 
McLeod, that there is danger of an outbreak among the 
Indians, “owing to the greed of the cattle rancher, 
who persist in encroaching on their lands.” The In 
dians are well supplied with arms and ammunition, 

An official statement of the revenues of the Domin- 
ion of Canada for the half year which ended on 12th 
month 31st, shows an excess of expenditures over re 
ceipts amounting to $2,815,150. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
9.03 train from Broad St. Station to convey passengers 
to the school—all telegrams sent to West Chester, per 
Western Union Telegraph Company, will be trans- 
mitted to the school by telephone. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, Haddonfield, N. J,, 
Twelfth mo. 24th, 1885, Joun H. BALLINGER to MARY 
T. Rogers, both of Haddonfield, N. J. 





Diep, at the home of his parents, Jesse E., and Elia 
A. E. Miles, near Americus, Lyon Co., Kansas, on the 
21st of Third mo. 1885, MARK WHITALL MILEs, aged 
nearly four years, a grandson of the late J. Whitall 
Reeve. 

——, at her home near Americus, Lyon Co., Kansas, 
Euiza A. E. MILEs, wife of Jesse E. Miles, and daugh 
ter of Hannah L., and the late Job Whitall Reeve, on 
the 1st of Fifth mo. 1885, aged 26 years, 3 months and 
17 days. She was a member and elder of Fruitland 
Monthly Meeting. 

—, on the 20th of Twelfth mo. 1885, REBECCA 
KAIGHN, in the 68th year of her age, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. She er 
dured a painful illness with much patience and resig- 


of beer and a quantity of whisky were seized recently, gether with the recent cold weather, is causing much! nation; expressed the belief that she would not recovef, 
and it is thought all the saloons would soon be closed. | suffering among the poorer classes in Glasgow. The| and has left the blessed assurance that her end was peace 


Several hundred colored people passed through Chat- 
tanooga on the 7th inst., en route from the Carolinas to 
Arkansas. The exodus of negroes to the West from 
the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama is increasing 
weekly, Fully 1000 have passed through Chaitanooga 
within a fortnight. 

A Councilman, also a liquor dealer, at Lawrenceville, 
Ga., in order to anticipate the incoming of a new and 
strongly prohibitionist Council, moved, at the last! 
meeting of the retiring Council, to reduce the license 
fee. A vote was taken on the motion, and the latter 
was defeated. He then got angry, and moved to make 
the fee $1500. To his surprise the Council carried the 
motion, and Lawrenceville, one of the most prominent 
places in Georgia, will for some time be a “ dry town.” 

An Atlanta (Ga.) grocer has a quart liquor license 
which does not expire until Tenth mo. 26th. It is said 
that he has been offered $2500 for the last four months 
of his license. 

About 4 o’clock on the morning of the 11th instant, 
eighteen mills in that portion of Kensington which is 
bounded on the northwest and northeast by Emerald 


charitable societies, notwithstanding extraordinary ef- 
forts, are unable to supply the wants of the great num- 
ber of persons who daily apply for relief. The work- 
houses are overcrowded. A meeting of 5000 unemployed 
persons was held on the 8th inst. The crowd was 
orderly, and no Socialistic remarks were indulged in by 
the speakers. It was resolved to make an appeal to 
the wealthier classes for assistance. 

The new French Cabinet is announced to be consti- 
tuted as follows: De Freycinet, President of the Coun- 
ciland Minister for Foreign Affairs; Sarrien, Minister 
of the Interior ; Sadi-Carnot, Minister of Finance: Gob- 
let, Minister of Public Instruction; Demole, Minister 
of Justice; Develle, Minister of Agriculture; Gen. 
Boulanger, Minister of War; Aube, Minister of Ma- 
rine and the Colonies; Brabant, Minister of Public 
Works; Granet, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs: 
Lockroy, Minister of Commerce. The control of Ton- 
quin, Annam, Cambodia and Madagascar, has been 
transferred from the Ministry of Marine to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

The Gaulois says that the principal financial houses 


, on the 23rd of Twelfth mo. 1885, Magy 
Kaiany, in the 62nd year of her age, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Natur 
ally of a timid and distrustful disposition, she was |} 
to place a low estimate on her own religious attait 
ments. Her illness was of a very short duration ; dut 
ing a time of great suffering she remarked, “ The end 
of all things is at hand.” ‘Be ye also ready, for in 
such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh.” 

, on the 24th of Twelfth mo. 1885, Hannat 
HutcuHInson, wife of the late Thomas Hutchinson, 
the 72d year of her age, a member and overseer of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. This 
dear Friend was naturally of a cheerful ey 
and endeared herself to a wide circle of friends 
relatives. Although her last illness was of such § 
character as to preclude much expression, yet her of 
repeated allusions, during health, to the change she felt 
was approaching, have left convincing testimony of het 
concern to be found ready when the final summoss 
should come. We reverently believe she has ent 
into “the rest prepared for the people of God.” 





